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was more powerful with the Turkish element, and
the British with the Arab. South of Baghdad there
was neither metalled road nor railway, and the only
way to get to Basrah was by river-steamer, one of
which was due to sail in two days5 time.
The Resident at that time was Mr, J. G. Lorimer,
whom I had been looking forward to meeting, as .he
had been at Baghdad for some years, ar\d was an
authority on Iraq and the Persian Gulf. Unfor-
tunately, he was away on tour, and though Mrs.
Lorimer was kindness itself and took me in at the
Residency during my short stay, I lost the oppor-
tunity of learning about Iraq at first hand from the
man who knew most about the country. The
volume of his Gazetteer which deals with Iraq was
not published till the following year, after his sad
death by accident at Bushire, and there was no up-
to-date work on the subject which I could study.
The result was that I could do little more than see
the sights and pick up what I could as an ordinary
traveller. I had enquired at the War Office before
I started whether there were any points on which I
could collect information, and ha*d been told that
Iraq fell within the sphere of the Intelligence
Department at Simla. They in their turn told me
that they did not think there was anything I could
do which would be of any use, and that what
struck them most was that I should be able to get
permission to travel there at all just then. This
shows how little it was foreseen that exactly a year
later an Indian expeditionary force would be
waiting at Bahrein for the declaration of war with
Turkey before proceeding to the Shatt al Arab
to occupy Fao and possibly Basrah. Still less
was it foreseen that this operation would lead